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Earlier practices in the teaching of literature 



offered one standard of success and one method of lesson delivery for 
everyone. This did not make it possible for students to reach their 
individual potentials. The resulting idea of attending to the 
individual formed the basis for ability grouping. However, placement 
into lower groups resulted in seriously limiting, rather than 
enhancing, opportunities to learn and it was discovered that 
assignment to an ability group predicts educational and social 
outcomes with alarming accuracy. Flexible grouping is a system of 
temporary grouping that can better answer student needs. Each student 
reads and writes in groups with classmates, but the members of the 
groups will continually change. This system insures in part that 
low-achieving students will engage in a greater variety of 
intellectually stimulating activities and be exposed to a greater 
variety of literature. It enables all students to achieve without 
creating an **at-risk" group. Students will have an opportunity to 
work in each type of group: read/listen; shared/support; and 
partner/collaborative. Skill and strategy development can be 
accomplished with flexible grouping. This system of grouping will 
enable teachers to help all their students reach their full academic 
potential. (Contains four references.) (CR) 
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In the novel. The Townsman , by Pearl Buck, Jonathan Good- 
liffe, a young man from England, had a dream of becoming an 
English school -master . It seemed that his dream would not be 
realised when he was uprooted by his father and moved with his 
family to make their fortune in Kansas, which was at that time a 
territory of the United States. The small frontier community 
where they settled did not even have a school, but Jonathan was 
not a man to give up his dream easily. Because he was quite a 
determined and enterprising young man, he decided to found a 
school in the sod hut where he lived. It was a subscription 
school with the tuition being paid in goods, rather than in cash. 

The tuition might be food, clothing, of even buffalo chips for 
heating, which was always a great concern on the often cold, 
wind-swept plains. Like many educators before and since, Jona- 
than was teaching for enjoyment and satisfaction, rather than 
adequate remuneration. The school was an unusual because it 
included African-American, Native-American , and European-Ameri - 
can students. At that time, just after the Civil War, there were 
strong objections to the integration of the school. Because 
Jonathan was determined to allow all of the children in the 
community to attend school, and because it was the only school 
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for hundreds of miles around, the school was integrated. Al- 
though integrated, it was not mul ti -cul tur al . In fact, everyone 
was expected to learn what was viewed at that time as essential 
for an educated person, according to the European ideal. In 
addition, as was typical of schools at that time, in order to be 
promoted to the next level, each person had to learn a certain 
body of information. There were no accommodations made for 
learners with special needs. There was one method of lesson 
delivery and one standard of success for all of the students. 

I shared this story with you for many reasons. One is to 
illustrate the power of literature. This story made an impres- 
sion on me. It communicated many ideas to me. The ideas have 
not left me even though many years have passed since I first read 
this book. Bernice Cullinan said that "Literature is the window 
and mirror of the soul." (p.3) It is a window because we can come 
to understand the world through it and a mirror because we can 
come to understand ourselves through it. That is its power! 

Another reason that I related the story is because it gives 
us a historical perspective. At one time, there was one standard 
of success and one method of lesson delivery for everyone. Then 
we began to realize that we were not making it possible for 
everyone to reach his/her full potential . We decided that we had 
to create a way to do this. Instead of "weeding-out" those who 
could not meet our one standard, we began to focus on helping 
them to learn as much as possible. It is likely that this idea 
of attending to the individual was the inspiration for abixxi.y 
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grouping. As the each student worked with others who were 
achieving at the same level, he/she would have an opportunity to 
learn using appropriate material. In addition, the teacher would 
be able to plan lessons using appropriate techniques as well as 
being able to vary the pace to meet the similar needs of the 
students in the group. However, we did not realize at that time 
that this would not be a panacea, but would result in some 
undesirable consequences. First, the attitude in schools toward 
ability groups is similar to the Catholic church's view of 
marriage, i.e. once a student is placed in a group, ue/she is in 
that group throughout his/her educational career. Even though 
students might have progressed to the point that they could have 
functioned in higher-level groups, they were not moved to those 
groups. As a result they fell further and further behind the 
other groups until there may have been a point that they could 
not have functioned in those faster-moving, higher-achieving 
groups. In addition, we provided different types of experiences 
for the lower groups. There was a focus on low-level skills to 
the exclusion of enriching experiences that the students might 
have had. For example, reading comprehension was not enhanced 
fully because students in lower-level groups were asked only 
"who, what or where" questions as they were engaged in a discus- 
sion dbouL. their reading. They were not asked to analyze, syn- 
thesize, or evaluate. As a result they may not have fully 
understood what they were reading. In addition, their thinking 
processes were not stimulated. The result of placement in lower 
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groups was that opportunities to learn were seriously limited, 
rather than enhanced. 

In addition, we discovered that assignment to an ability 
group predicts educational and social outcomes with alarming 
accuracy! According to Allington and Walmsley (1991), most 
children placed in high-achieving groups remain in those groups 
and go on to college. Most children placed in low-achieving 
groups remain there and are far more likely to: "leave school 
before graduating, fail a grade, be placed in special education, 
become a teen-age parent, commit a juvenile criminal offense, to 
remain less than fully literate." (p.2). Yet is possible that 
children can become fully literate (McGi 1 1 -Frazen & Allington, 
1991) when given appropriate experiences. 

It is likely that membership in the ability group itself 
does not fully explain some of these results. However, when the 
relationship between group membership and social as well as 
educational outcomes is so strong, we must examine the issue of 
ability grouping and devise an alternate plan. Flexible grouping 
is just such a plan. Flexible grouping is a system of temporary 
grouping. Each student reads and writes in groups with class- 
mates, but the members of the groups will continually change. At 
rimes each student reads and writes independently. This system 
insures in part that low-achieving students will engage in a 
great variety of intellectually stimulating activities, rather 
than just low-level skill and drill. It also insures that stu- 
dents will be exposed to a greater variety of literature. In 



addition, the students of differing abilities nave an opportunity 
to interact. Often, when we speak of helping the low-achieving 
student to reach his/her full potential, the concern is raised of 
whether we are also helping the on-grade- 1 evel and gifted stu- 
dents to achieve their full potential. Or, are we holding them 
back? The system of flexible grouping enables all students to 
achieve. It does not create a new "at-risk” group, i.e. the on- 
grade-level and gifted students are not be prevented from grow- 
ing . 

During any reading class where flexible grouping is used, a 
student is a member of the read/listen along group, shared/sup- 
ported group, or par tner / col 1 abor at i ve group. Or he/she may read 
independently. At some time each student worxs in one of those 
ways. Group membership changes from time to time and everyone 
has an opportunity to read independently. 

In the read/listen group, the students may listen to a tape 
of a story or listen to someone read to them as they follow along 
in a book. The benefit of this activity to the 1 ow- achi eving 
group is that they are exposed to the ideas, grammar, and vocabu- 
lary of pieces of literature that they cannot yet read. They 
will also be exposed to fluent reading, so that they can hear the 
beauty of the language. This type of activity is of particular 

fit. t. O t. iAC 'ocC OHCi " u a.ii^ 
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tapes. They may even be asked to prepare some of the tapes. The 
benefit to them in this activity is that their understanding of a 
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piece of literature will be enhanced as they receive instruction 
and engage in preparing the tapes. They have an opportunity to 
use ihe pitch and tones of their voices to express the feelings 
jf the characters. '^his activity helps them to focus on the an 
important aspect of reading comprehension, the connections among 
the characters, the plot, and the setting. 

The students in the shared and supported groups engage witri 
the l_teraiure in another way. The shared and supported groups 
are used at different times during the day or perhaps on differ- 
ent days. They are described here together because as teach- 
ing/ learning strategies they share many commonalities. The 
comiTional ities are because in both the teacher uses the Directed- 
Reaaiug-Tninking Activity. In both the shared and supported 
groups the teacher engages the students in pre-reading activities 
in order to establish a background of information and to set 
purposes for reading. For example, in "Strega Nona” by Tomie 
dePaola, the teachers could ask the students to state everything 
that they know about witches. This is an appropriate pre-reading 
activity because the main character in the story is a witch. 
He/She could write the information in a list. Then in the shared 
reading group the teacher would read the story to the students. 

In tne supportea reading group, the students wouiu i.ead oxient- 
*y. .n noth groups the teacners woulu stop au „ar — 0...S _..i.e;..al£ 
rn tne story anu engage the stucents m discus^ — ons r^boui, -he 
story. Finally, when the story was read, the teacher would 
engage the students in a post-reading activity. In tne -ase of 
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"Strega Hona" , the students could be asked to tell what they had 
^earneo, aoout witches* At tin\es any studenu uhe wiass would 



oe a rriemoer or eitxtier o 



f these groups. The benefit to all is that 



they are engaged in the reading process with the teacher as a 
facilitator . 

The par tner/coi 1 adoration groups gives students the oppor- 
tunity to work together in pairs or with small groups. Partners 
might read silently. One member of the pair oraxly summarizes 
and the other makes suggestions about the summary. And i.o they 
proceed through a chapter, taking turns summarizing and making 
suggestions. In small collaborative groups, two groups might work 
together. Both could read a page or more silently. Then one 
group could question the other. liext, tney wouxd switch roles. 
The students are engaged with the literature without the presence 
of the teacher. They direct the discussions. Instead of waiting 
for direction, they take the initiative and practice being 
independent, active learners. 

Those students reading independently have the opportunity to 
select books that interest tb-~>. They have a chance to read at 
their own pace for enjoyment and to get information. The self- 
selection aspecc of the independent reading is very motivating. 

In aadiuion, -.here is a strong positive relationship between 
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three crates of books can be kept. Each crate would contain 
booxs at cifferent leadiiig levels. At times students simp*y read 
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the books. At ochei times, students respond in journals to the 
books that they have read independently. 

Another option for grouping is the "interest group". The 
teacher first describes several books. Multiple copies of each 
book must be available. Each set of books is placed in a dif- 
ferent location in the room. The children are free to choose 
which book they will read. After each group reads independently, 
t-ney -rngage in a discussion about the cook. The teacher may give 
them a few questions to discuss, such as, "What was your favorite 
part and wnv. or Wnat was the most exciuxng paru^ The stu- 
dents are r.-otivat=d by the sel f -sel ect ion and are directing their 
own learning. 

At some time tne teacner may decide that he/ she wants all of 
the students to be engaged with the same piece of literature. 
First, they will all participate in the pre-reading activity. 

For example, with the book "!^o One is Going to r^ashville", which 
has as its theme a family conflict and how the family solves the 
problem, the students might write about a conflict in their 
families and how they solved it. Then they would engage with the 
book in a variety of ways. Some of the students would listen to 
a tape, some would read with the teacher, others would read with 
a partner , anci i.-UiviciuaiS wou..u. *eava — iiuepenueiiUi.j; . Aneii v.ney 
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= en"ed to the other '-'roupi _-y either reading or giving a talk or 
a dramatic presentation. They will experience ihe beautiful lan- 
guage, the vocabulary and the _deas. They will all be engaged in 
the .eading process. They will stimulate each other intellec- 
tually. 

Skill and strategy development can also be accomplished with 
flexible grouping. As the students are engaged _n various 

jan tarCe HOtes aDout aisas wheie 
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‘rxamii'.'rs daily iiotes and .'.otices several students in the 

grade, who have been reading " 3 adah: and the Thousand 
Papei Cranes", are having difficulty with figurative language. 
With this particuxar 000k, me difficulty can signitiv^ant ^y 
interfere with comprehension because it replete with figurative 
language. Thi.s is the time to form a small, temporary group of 
those students and to war:: ’vith them on figurative language. 

When they show that they have a grasp of techniques for under- 
sranding figurative language, then the group is disbanded. The 
students then have the opportunity to use their new skills and 
strategies to continue to read the selection. Suppose that the 
teacher through examination of daily notes notices that every 
.^me a ceroam 11 Vc ^ouuen^s .^eau-r a picww -nau 

* : z c. . . 4-V ^ ^ ^ 
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c>t'u.cents couxd eiigage-u witn a bock -nat g-/e the *«eacher 

many opportunities to help develop the comprehension strategy of 
visua* icing . The buox ".‘I'o wne Is Going lo hashvillc" contains 
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loms = supper ■: -id reading group with the students needing ihe 
help. Just before the students read a passage where the father 
IS Calking '.n the ceiephone to someone from the S.F.C.A. about a 
stray dog his little girl has found, the teacher uses modeling to 
suggest a strategy. He/She tells the students that they will 
read about the conversation that the father has, but that they 
will Jill: be ao.-r to read :ust wiat tne father says. In order to 
understanc. the students should stop after eacn thing the father- 
says and _magi:.e what the person at the S.F.C.A. is saying. 
Immediately after the strategy is described, the students read 
the passage and have an opportunity to practice the new strategy. 

J.-1 L-ild -dS6. — ■ri'. dU'S W1L-- a pl6C6 ul 

so that they will have a opportunity to develop a metacognitive 
strategy that will help them with reading comprehension. 

Many instructional strategies that teachers already know as 
well as any new ones can be incorporated into flexible grouping 
systems. The guiding principle of the system is that members 
will be together for a time, and then the group will be dis- 
banded. Tach person will have an opportunity to work in tach 
type of group. lach person will read material on his/her level 
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classmates . 
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this system of grouping as a part 
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